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Of particular note is that the Puritans went to New England in groups-family
aroups and church congregation groups. Colonists that prayed together tended to stay
together, to work together, to rule together, and to educate together. In contrast, the
Caribbean and Chesapeake plantations sought to persuade and did persuade a high
proportion of single men to go to work in the fields, and to earn their passage by
indenturing themselves as servants or bonded farm hands. Bridenbaugh estimates that
in 1625 one-third of the population of Virginia consisted of indentured servants; by
1692 more than three-fourths in Virgina and Maryland were indentured. New England
had its share, but far fewer in comparison with the family groups who came from a
wide cross section of the English classes. Almost all were free men and free women,
few from the nobility or upper gentry, and few from the lowest classes of farm hands,
rural vagabonds, city rogues, or day laborers. They paid their own way. They came
from the most populous sections of southeastern England, and they carried with them
the educational traditions of the most advanced regions of town and city life in the
England of the day.
All the evidence seems to point to the fact that the rate of literacy was even
higher than in England and the proportion of university graduates was probably higher
than in any other society in the world up to that time. It is estimated that there were
130 university graduates in New England in the 1640s. Of these, the vast majority
(possibly ninety) were ministers. This could mean a ratio of something like 1 univer-
sity graduate for every 100 to 200 people, perhaps 1 to every 40 or 50 families. When
the much larger number who had attended grammar schools or English schools is
added, the educational complexion of transplanted English society gave New England
a basic head start over its sister colonies. Samuel Eliot Morison finds the high
educational level of New England to be a significant factor in the earlier development of
an active intellectual and cultural life as compared with the slower development in
Virginia, Maryland, Bermuda, and Barbados.29
The American colonies as a whole may not have have been exactly "born free,"
but the New England colonies were certainly born well educated, and the other
colonies lagged not far behind. Each segment of English society proceeded promptly
to recreate on American shores much of the structure and form of the English strain of
Western civilization which they represented. When these qualities were planted and
nurtured in different settings they eventually produced the American variation of
Western civilization. But the relatively high level of education among English colonists
gave them the initial advantage in Anglicizing the other European colonies that dotted
the American coastline.
In the process of civilizational transplanting, the motives that sent the English,
Scottish, Dutch, Swedish, French, Germans, and other north Europeans to America
were a result of the course of events in their homelands. Some came because of
political or religious persecutions; others came in the hope of greater economic
security than was possible at home; and still others came in a spirit of adventure,
desperation, or compulsion. Some were sent out to serve the political and mercantile
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